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THE MIRROR OF THE QUAI D'ORSAY 

BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

The Quai d'Orsay, like all self-respecting buildings where 
diplomacy reigns, is massive and solid; but in sharp contrast with 
the building that houses the State Department a bit higher up, 
and that of the Foreign Office, about which the tumult of the 
city is rife, it is situated in the calming shade of the trees that 
line the banks of the Seine. The waters of the river that at times 
flow turbulently beneath its windows seem destined to recall 
to the diplomats gathered in the historic building the tempests 
and wrecks of the past, in order that they may guard themselves 
in the future. With equal symbolism, the lordly trees that wave 
their fresh green frondage along the river-bank seem to call them 
to higher things — the ideal of the sun and the sky. In fact, the 
Quai d'Orsay is perhaps the very French Ministry where most 
harmony exists, and where tradition is most tenacious. At any 
event, it is the French Ministry that has the most beautiful table 
about which weighty matters of state are settled. 

This table had long graced the private sanctum of the Minister 
himself. It dates from the eighteenth century, and is the work 
of the finest cabinet-maker France had ever known — a man of 
the name of Migeon, who was gold- and silversmith of Louis XV. 
It was on this table that one of the most glorious treaties of the 
world was signed, a treaty dear to the hearts of both French and 
Americans, that of 1783, which proclaimed the Independence of 
the United States of America. 

It is said that, some years ago, a newly named Minister of 
Foreign Affairs made his way to the Quai d'Orsay, where the 
head usher showed him in and conducted him through the salons 
of the Ministry. When they reached the private sanctum, the 
usher stopped respectfully before the famous table, and explained 
with charming ingenuity: "This, Monsieur le Ministre, is the 
desk of the late Comte Charles Gravier de Vergennes, who was 
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the greatest Secretary of State the old French monarchy ever 
had. It is all that remains of him." 

He might have added that this table is more than a table — 
it is the mirror of the Quai d'Orsay. It has reflected the image 
of all the Ministers of Foreign Affairs that France has had for the 
past hundred and forty years. It has seen many men and has 
heard many a weighty secret. It is a fragment of world history. 

Very curiously, this mirror is always being shifted from one 
place to another. The first time I saw it, it stood near the win- 
dow. M. Delcasse, one of the best known Ministers of the 
Third Republic, placed it there. M. Delcasse was a lover of 
light and sunshine. And for seven years he was there practi- 
cally every day, working at his table near the window that 
overlooks the garden. For seven years, without consulting 
anybody, and without worrying about the events that passed 
over his head, he grasped the map of the world in his two 
hands and endeavored to give it a new gravitation. England, 
Russia, Italy, Spain — all turned in the orbit of France. Alas! 
All this was destined to end in a tragedy. 

One evening in June, 1905, M. Delcasse entered his private 
sanctum for the last time, and for the last time sat down at the 
table of Comte de Vergennes, near the window. He was no 
longer Minister of Foreign Affairs. At a stormy council held at 
the Elysee, that morning, he had been obliged to tender his resig- 
nation. The Premier, M. Maurice Rouvier, and all his col- 
leagues had disapproved his energetic attitude towards Germany 
in regard to the Morocco imbroglio. M. Delcasse sat down, 
pale but calm. He had all his files, his pencils and his bloc-notes 
removed, leaving only one sheet of paper, which he folded four 
times, and placed in the table-drawer. As he was about to 
leave, the Premier was announced. "Ask him to come in" he 
replied. 

M. Rouvier entered. He shrugged his shoulders as if he 
wanted to rid himself of some heavy and annoying burden: "I 
am sorry for what occurred at the Council of Ministers this 
morning," he began in a voice that halted with embarrassment. 

M. Delcasse cut him short with a movement of his hand. "Let 
us talk of other things," he interrupted. "That is of secondary 
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importance. I must pass the service to you, as you will replace me 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs . My collaborators will let you have 
all the files; but here, I want to give you this document myself." 

He opened the drawer of the table, and took out the only sheet 
of paper remaining. It was a copy of a secret telegram sent by 
the Prince Von Radolin, then German Ambassador in Paris, to 
Prince Von Bulow, then Chancellor of the German Empire, 
April 27, 1907. It had been deciphered by the cryptographic 
service of the Ministry. Its conclusion was rather strange, and 
ran thus: "M. Rouvier, the Prime Minister, dined at the Germany 
Embassy. He told me that he had a deep admiration for our Kaiser. 
Twice, he assured me that France wanted peace at any price, and 
that she is no longer nursing a spirit of revenge. He then asked me 
whether it was possible to negotiate the question of Morocco between 
his Ministry and ours. About ten minutes before the dinner, a 
confident of M. Rouvier told me that the Premier will willingly let 
M. Delcasse fall. . . ." So, M. Delcasse had been dismissed 
to please the Kaiser. Between the two men there was no explana- 
tion, not a word, not a movement. Their eyes alone looked into 
each other, and the silence spoke for itself. M. Delcasse then 
rose, and left M. Rouvier to himself. 

The first thing that M. Rouvier did was to move the table, the 
famous table of Comte de Vergennes. He caused it to be placed 
far from the window, near the fireplace. It was quite natural. 
Rouvier was a financier. And financiers like the roaring fire and 
the half shadows cast about a darkened room. His conception 
of international politics was much like that of many other finan- 
ciers, that between nations there are no questions of sentiment, 
but questions of more material interest. He therefore felt that 
he could arrange the affairs of the nation much as he arranged the 
affairs of a bank. 

"I do not understand," he often said, shrugging his shoulders, 
"that France can be on bad terms with Germany. It is ridicu- 
lous. Our situation is that of two individuals who, living in the 
same house, meet each other on the stairs all the time and never 
salute each other. That can only end in mutual enmity, insults 
and blows. As we must live together, it is best to be on good 
terms with each other." 
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He tried to get together with Germany; but he did not succeed. 
Every day Germany, having obtained a concession in the morn- 
ing, asked for another in the evening. The situation became 
impossible. It could only arrange itself on one condition, that 
France abandon everything and get nothing in return. Every 
day the theory laid down by M. Delcasse was justified: "If we 
give Germany our little finger, she will take our hand, then our 
arm, then our shoulder, and then our entire body." One year 
later M. Rouvier left, having arranged nothing, and having 
come within an inch of compromising everything. 

The table of the Comte de Vergennes then saw a procession of 
Ministers pass before it; and the mirror of the Quai d'Orsay 
reflected a whole series of physiognomies. 

M. Leon Bourgeois, the indefatiguable apostle of international 
conciliation, who has the face of a High Priest and the spirit of 
a philosopher, passed before it; as did M. Stephen Pichon, who 
was indulgent and peaceable. He was clear sighted and listened 
to good counsel voluntarily, save when the telephone bell an- 
nounced M. Clemenceau. Then he saw nothing and heard 
nothing. His voice became shaky and his hands trembled as 
with the palsy. The Tiger had for some time placed his heavy 
paw upon his shoulder; and he was fearfully afraid of the claws. 
After him came M. Jean Cruppi, who put the table back to its 
old place beside the window; but, unlike M. Delcasse, he placed 
upon it a whole series of strong-boxes: he was afraid of thieves 
as much as of the indiscreet, and shut up all his papers and all 
his letters in these reinforced boxes, locked and padlocked. 
Were it possible, he would have shut himself up in one of his own 
safes. 

Finally, one morning of January, 1912, a man of small stature, 
with the head of a Lorrain, energetic and stubborn, entered the 
bureau of the Ministry at the Quai d'Orsay. It was the same 
man who was one day to be President of the Republic; it was the 
same little man who is to-day Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Raymond Poincare. His eyes, clear and straight- 
forward, examined the table of the Comte de Vergennes with a 
sort of sympathetic affection. He seemed to say: "Here's a 
table upon which one can work well." He had it replaced facing 
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the fireplace, and carefully attended to the arrangement of the 
lamp above it. "I like lamps that give good light, " he remarked 
to the attendant, "so that I can read easily." 

A little door between the private office of the Minister and 
that of his immediate aides opened, and an aide entered, his 
arms full of voluminous reports. His features were not exempt 
of anxiety and apprehension as he murmured: "Monsieur le 
President, I beg you to excuse me. These papers are heavy as 
they are long: they deal with the Moroccan question. . . ." 

But the features of the Minister, cold and austere as a rule, 
lighted up with joy, "Ah!", he exclaimed, his voice clear as 
a clarion call to battle, "that's what I call a splendid case." 
He seemed to caress the thought of the work ahead of him; and 
he posed the heavy reports upon his table, as if he were placing 
an infant in its cradle, as if he were setting down some artistic 
treasure handed down in his family as a priceless heirloom. . . . 
By that evening, he had read everything, noted everything, and 
classed everything. And taking a large sheet of foolscap, he 
traced upon it with a firm hand a multitude of finely written 
lines. His writing is strange, small and rapid; but not a 
word is deletable, there is not an erasure, not a single accent is 
forgotten, not a punctuation misplaced; and the alignment of 
his paragraphs are as impeccable as a battalion of chasseurs on 
parade! 

After that, M. Raymond Poincare edited a multitude of other 
letters, acts and reports. He is still writing extraordinarily. 
For, of all the statesmen of the Third Republic, it is he who has 
been seen to write the most. He writes all his speeches, and 
thanks to an unusual feat of memory he can recall word for word 
just because he has written them. When he speaks, he sees in 
his mind's eye the very paper upon which he has written, with 
every line before him as clearly as if he had them before his 
eyes in black and white. Every sign that he traced upon the 
white paper is also indelibly traced upon the delicate filaments 
of his memory. This phenomena has developed itself to such 
a point, that should by chance the slightest erasure appear on the 
original manuscript of one of his speeches, his voice hesitates a 
bit as he reaches the part erased. One day, during an official 
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ceremony, after he had delivered one of his famous speeches, and 
the lights were being put out, he called a reporter of the Agence 
Havas, and remarked: "You have the original manuscript of 
my speech, I believe? . . . Will you be so kind as to look 
through the third paragraph of the fourth page, where I changed 
a word? I said 'everlasting France', instead of 'immortal 
France'." 

This is indeed a wonderful feat of memory! For those who 
have such a memory are able to learn and never forget. If the 
table of the Comte de Vergennes could talk, it would say that it 
loves M. Raymond Poincare, for it is a table with all the old 
traditions of France behind it; and France loves to work and 
those who work. It loves order and method, which much more 
than genius have often saved it from destruction. 

No doubt that M. Raymond Poincare himself also loved 
the table of the Comte de Vergennes, for, one day, looking at it 
tenderly, he exclaimed: "This table should no longer be here: 
its place is in the Louvre." And the mirror of the Quai d'Orsay, 
which had seen so many men reflected in its heart, which had 
become a fixture in the history of three monarchies, two empires, 
and three republics, went quietly to its well earned rest in the 
palace of the past, the Museum of the Louvre. 

Yet, those who to-day visit M. Raymond Poincare at the 
Quai d'Orsay may see in his private sanctum a table that is the 
exact copy of that of the Comte de Vergennes — every little 
feature has been reproduced with minute exactitude — so that 
those who do not know would still imagine themselves before the 
original. It has been there since 1913, and it will no doubt stay 
there forever. 

On August 2, 1914, a man was sitting at this table. His face 
was pale, and his eyes were feverish. This man, M. Rene 
Viviani, as a rule nervous and temperamental, was that day 
unusually cold and calm. About five o'clock in the afternoon 
the telephone bell rang, and he answered it himself. A voice, 
with a foreign accent, announced Mr. Myron T. Herrick, the 
American Ambassador to France. "I know," he said, "that 
the German Ambassador will soon hand you the formal declara- 
tion of war. I also know that I shall be requested to take over 
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the interests of the German Embassy in France. . But there is 
one thing I want you to know, and that is that I shall never fly 
any other flag on my Embassy than that of America. God 
help France!" 

Of what the American Ambassador said, M. Viviani under- 
stood but one thing — that there was no longer any hope of 
peace, that in but another hour war would be declared on his 
country. 

"My first thought," he said later on, "was for America. I 
knew her to be great and generous. She was our sister Republic. 
I wanted her to take over the protection of our citizens, and, later 
on, of our prisoners in Germany. I sat at my table and immedi- 
ately dictated a pressing appeal, addressed to Mr. James W. 
Gerard, the American Ambassador in Berlin. I requested him 
to be kind enough, in the event of there ever being a rupture in 
the relations between France and Germany, kindly to consent to 
take possession of the records of our embassy and to watch over 
the interests of our countrymen. The telegram was sent off at 
once. It was not yet on the wire when Herr Von Schoen was 
announced, and handed me the declaration of war that Mr. 
Herrick had already indicated would soon be delivered. I did 
not try to discuss the matter with him. I did not try to argue. 
I simply took his paper and said: 'All right! France has been 
without reproach: she will be without fear.'" 

Those were the last words that the departing German Ambas- 
sador heard from a French mouth. But, for three weeks, the 
same telephone that transmitted the message of Ambassador 
Herrick transmitted many other communications that were as 
full of anguish and as poignant as the first. Yet, every day, one 
voice dominated all the others: it was the quiet spoken and calm 
voice of Joff re, who, telephoning from his headquarters, invariably 
repeated without a quiver, "Nothing is lost! Nothing is to 
be despaired of. . . . We must wait, we must have hope. 
. . . We must have confidence! Everything is going well! 
Let us have confidence!" 

The walls of the Quai d'Orsay also heard other voices — voices 
that were not transmitted by the telephone — and they witnessed 
other scenes. On September 1, 1914, they heard the famous 
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dialogue between the head of the Government and General 
Gallieni, who had been named Governor of Paris. "General," 
M. Viviani said, "the Government will confide to you the de- 
fence of the Capital." 

"The defence of the Capital?" the old soldier replied; "You 
know what that means, Monsieur le President. It means that 
we shall fight from street to street. It means that we must 
sacrifice all the monuments, all the art of Paris." 

"I know what that means," M. Viviani retorted. "You may 
sacrifice everything; but you must fight to the very end." 

And several hours later, a Council of Ministers was assembled 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Premier announced that 
General Gallieni had demanded that the Government leave 
Paris, and install itself at Bordeaux. Several Ministers discussed 
the wisdom of this eventuality. They proposed that the Gov- 
ernment stay until the last possible moment. "We can have 
automobiles ready to leave at any hour of the day or night. 
Should the Germans come in by one gate, then only will the 
Ministers leave by another." 

"No!" M. Viviani replied sternly, "We shall leave now or not 
at all. I am ready to leave; but I am not ready to fly before the 
enemy." 

Later, in 1917, these same walls witnessed another scene that 
was equally strange. The Government, presided over by M. 
Ribot, had decided to accord to French Socialists the right to 
go to Russia to talk to the Bolshevist leaders who had success- 
fully carried out their counter-revolution. Then a man pre- 
sented himself before the Premier, and declared in a voice that 
cut like steel, "Monsieur le President, rather than to see the 
French Socialists go to Russia, I would much rather have the 
entire German Army on my hands." The authorization which 
had been accorded the Socialists was immediately withdrawn; 
for General Petain had spoken. 

To-day, the mirror of the Quai d'Orsay is being given a respite. 
It is still in the same place, in the middle of the room, facing 
the large fireplace, not far from the garden window, through 
which one gets a glimpse of stalwart trees that raise their green 
fronds above the tranquil vista. The very man who labored 
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over the table-top in 1912 is there now. M. Raymond Poin- 
care is at his task as in the past, working continually and without 
let-up, working day and night, endeavoring to bring some order 
out of the chaos through which Europe is now floundering, work- 
ing in order that his country, which had definitely won the War, 
shall not definitely lose the Peace. 

The other day, I was beset with the curiosity to see the original 
mirror of the Quai d'Orsay — the historic table upon which had 
been signed the good Treaty of Versailles, that of 1783, which 
liberated America. I found it in the Gallery of Apollo in the 
Louvre. It was placed next to the table upon which Louis XIV 
had carried on his correspondence, beneath immortal paintings 
portraying bevies of charming princesses. Yet, despite the fact 
that it was exactly like its copy at the Quai d'Orsay, it had some- 
thing incomparably majestic about it, something I could not 
define. It had perhaps seen lesser leaders of the world; those 
who had bent over its top were perhaps less hard-working; but 
it has also seen less international cupidity, less international 
selfishness. It had perhaps not seen greater men than has its 
successor; but it had also seen less political chicanery, certainly 
less meanness. 

Stephane Lauzanne. 

Paris, August, 1922. 



